FERSEN WAS BACK EST FRANCE. He had spent some
days at the Headquarters of his Regiment and then ridden
in to Paris, with many tales to tell of Finland and the Swedish
war. He felt he deserved a week or two's relaxation.

The Queen was moving from Versailles, even from Trianon.
She was taking the children to St. Cloud, where the air was
healthier and where there were no memories of her past follies
or extravagances to haunt her. Even the affectation of
innocence, the little farm near Trianon, where she and her
ladies had been playing at Shepherdesses, now seemed tawdry
and foolish. She dressed more simply than ever, abandoning
satin and jewels. She was wife and mother, and if she looked
forward to her friend's arrival it was with her husband's full
agreement and co-operation. Even Louis, self-centred in his
i mpassive good nature, was beginning to feel the need of friends.

The friend could hardly share their roof. He took lodgings
at Auteuil and walked over to see them at St. Cloud. He did
not enter by the high gates or down the front avenue: he
picked his way among docks and fresh-growing nettles to the
little side-gate in the garden wall.

She would be waiting for him inside, in her plain white dress
and wide straw hat. It was still early Spring, but the morning
sun was hot, the garden smelt like summer. They could walk
arm-in-arm, watching the children play. The Dauphin seemed
cured at last; there was good hope that he would grow up to
healthy manhood. His little brother was four years old, called
Duke of the Normandy he had never seen. Madame Royale,
with all the dignity of eleven, was beginning to mother them
both and order them about. She would not let them play
round the window where their father sat working at his papers,
only too willing to be distracted from business of State. She
led them off, a procession of diminishing heights, to see
whether the beans were sprouting yet, whether the gardeners
were doing proper execution on the weeds and slugs.
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